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Berkeley and Percival. Benjamin Band. Cambridge: University Press. 

1914. Pp. x + 302. 

The purpose of this book is best expressed in Dr. Band's preface: 

" This volume contains the hitherto unpublished correspondence of 
George Berkeley, afterwards Bishop of Cloyne, and Sir John Percival, 
afterwards Earl of Egmont. The collection of manuscripts from which 
the correspondence was taken is in possession of the Bight Honorable the 
Earl of Egmont. This collection was originally made by the first Earl 
of Egmont largely to serve as material for a history of the Percival fam- 
ily, that appeared in 1742 under the title of 'A Genealogical History of 
the House of Yvery.' Those portions of the collection relating to Berk- 
eley and Percival comprised in this present volume are found in the 
nine volumes of 'Letter-books,' 1697-1731, the twelve volumes of the 
'Journal of Percival,' 1731-1747, and the seven volumes of 'Original 
Letters,' 1740-1751. The copied letters which passed between Berkeley 
and Percival from the 12th of September, 1709, to the 15th of December, 
1730, scattered through the 'Letter-books,' form the bulk of the present 
volume. The 'Journal of Percival,' which began in 1731, shortly before 
the time the ' Letter-books ' end, yield various memoranda showing the 
continuance of the friendly relations between them in the later years of 
their lives. The two letters signed by Berkeley as the Bishop of Cloyne, 
and the two by Kene Percival, are taken from the ' Original Letters ' of 
the Egmont collection. 

" Some account of the Egmont collection is given in the ' Appendix to 
the Seventh Beport of the Boyal Commission on Historical Manuscripts ' 
(pp. 232-249), printed in 1879. It contains the dates of the letters, ac- 
companied by various brief extracts from the correspondence in the ' Let- 
ter-books ' between Berkeley and Percival. Eour letters from this col- 
lection, bearing date 6th Oct., 29th Nov., 10th Dec. and 27th Dec. in 
1709, appear also in the 'Beport on the Manuscripts of the Earl of Eg- 
mont by the Manuscript Commission' in 1909, Vol. II., pp. 241-245, but 
the calendar of these papers ends with the reign of Queen Anne. Mr. 
Alexander Campbell Fraser, the foremost Berkeleyian authority, had ac- 
cess to the ' Letter-books ' of the Egmont collection and made use of such 
extracts as seemed suitable for biographical purposes in the preparation 
of his volume on ' Berkeley ' which appeared in 1881, and of his memoir 
of Berkeley, prefixed to the new edition of the latter's works published in 
1901. The letters between Berkeley and Percival have, however, remained, 
with the exceptions noted, unprinted in their entirety until the present 
volume. Percival's 'Journal' has also been drawn upon solely by T. 
Lorentz 1 to exhibit his later relations with Bishop Berkeley. 

" The lives of ' Berkeley and Percival ' are presented in the form of 
' A Biographical Commentary,' which precedes the ' Correspondence.' 
This historical narrative will be found not only to exhibit the relations of 
Berkeley and Percival, but also to embody at the same time all such ex- 
planations as have seemed necessary for the elucidation of the ' Corre- 
spondence ' and the ' Journal.' The foot-notes of the ' Correspondence ' 
i Arch. f. Gesch. d. Philos., XIV., 1. 
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are thereby confined almost entirely to those marginal notes which Perci- 
val made throughout his copy-books of letters in 1736 with reference to 
his correspondents and to the persons mentioned in the text. No cross 
references have been used between the ' Biographical Commentary ' and 
the ' Correspondence ' since these follow a similar chronological order." 
It was at Trinity College, Dublin, that Berkeley first made the ac- 
quaintance in 1708 of Sir John Percival, afterwards first Earl of Eg- 
mont. Their correspondence, which lasted thirty years, shows a delightful 
intercourse of unbroken friendship. The following letter (p. 80) from 
Percival to Berkeley, dated August 26, 1710, at London, is worth repeating 
entire for its account of the first impressions produced by " The Prin- 
ciples of Human Knowledge " : 

"D r . S p , 

" Four days ago Col. Percival, who came from Ireland, brought me 
your book concerning the ' Principles of Human Knowledge,' which he 
saw by accident on a bookseller's stall in Dublin made up and directed 
for me, and so brought it away, till when I had not seen it, for that you 
designed for my Lord Pembroke never came to my hands, however it 
won't come too late for he is yet in the country. 

" 'Tis incredible what prejudices can work on the best geniuses, nay 
and even on the lovers of novelty, for I did but name the subject matter 
of your book to some ingenious friends of mine and they immediately 
treated it with ridicule, at the same time refusing to read it, which I have 
not yet got one to do, and indeed I have not yet been able to discourse 
myself on it because I had it so lately, neither when I set about it may I 
be able to understand it thoroughly for want of having studied philos- 
ophy more. A physician of my acquaintance undertook to describe your 
person, and argued you must needs be mad, and that you ought to take 
remedies. A Bishop pitied you that a desire and vanity of starting 
something new should put you on such an undertaking, and when I justi- 
fied you in that part of your character, and added the other deserving 
qualities you have, he said he could not tell what to think of you. Another 
told me an ingenious man ought not to be discouraged from exercising 
his wit, and said Erasmus was not the worse thought of for writing in 
praise of folly, but that you are not gone so far as a gentleman in town 
who asserts not only that there is no such thing as matter but that we 
have no being at all. My wife, who has all the good esteem and opinion 
of you that is possible from your just notions of marriage-happiness, de- 
sires to know if there be nothing but spirit and ideas, what you make of 
that part of the six days' creation which preceded man. 

" I have given you a plain account as I believe you would have me do 
what success the name of your book has had here, for I can hardly say 
they know any more of it, and shall endeavour to persuade people to read 
it, but by what they have already shown can scarce believe they will do it 
impartially. 

" I am, S r , 
" Y r affect, friend & hum b,e Serv', 

J. P." 
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In his reply of September 6th Berkeley makes the following somewhat 
elaborate statement (p. 83) : 

" As to your Lady's objection, I am extremely honoured by it, and I 
shall reckon it a great misfortune, in case any prejudice against my no- 
tions should lessen the good thoughts, you say, she is pleased to enter- 
tain of me, so I am not a little careful to satisfy her in point of the 
creation's consistency with the doctrine in my book. In order to which I 
must beg you will inform her Ladyship that I do not deny the existence 
of any of those sensible things which Moses says were created by God. 
They existed from all eternity in the Divine intellect, and then became 
perceptible (i. e., were created) in the same manner and order as is de- 
scribed in Genesis. For I take creation to belong to things only as they 
respect finite spirits, there being nothing new to God. Hence it follows 
that the act of creation consists in God's willing that those things should 
be perceptible to other spirits, which before were known only to Himself. 
Now both reason and scripture assure us there are other spirits (as angels 
of different orders, etc.) besides man, who, 'tis possible might have per- 
ceived this visible world according as it was successively exhibited to their 
view before man's creation. Besides, for to agree with the Mosaic ac- 
count of the creation it is sufficient if we suppose that a man, in case he 
was then created and existing at the time of the chaos, might have per- 
ceived all things formed out of it in the very order set down in Scripture, 
which is no ways repugnant to our principles." 

In Paris on November 24, 1713, Berkeley expected to make the ac- 
quaintance of Malebranehe, but the correspondence contains no reference 
to the meeting. 

The letters between Berkeley and Percival are very simple and hu- 
man; they tell about all sorts of things, family and personal affairs, po- 
litical circumstances, the impressions of a traveler. One might almost 
imagine that philosophy was the topic of least mutual concern, although, 
according to Dr. Band, Berkeley had " in Percival an interested, but not 
skilled correspondent in the philosophical realm" (p. 7). 

The volume is a valuable supplement to Fraser's edition of Berkeley's 
writings. 

Wendell T. Bush. 

Columbia University. 
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REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE. November, 1915. La morale sociologique 
et la crise du droit international (pp. 385-414) : Gaston Richard. - " Posi- 
tivistic and evolutionary sociology trusts to the social future to eliminate 
automatically militarism and the causes of war, while giving as the sole 
reason therefor that militarism ... is in conflict with a growing indus- 
trialism." But Darwinistic sociology has really contributed to undermine 
the moral postulates of international right through its determinism and 



